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flourishes. And the proof of this was the Sanctuary itself, with
its crowd of strange men from strange lands. Many had come
to reverence and to return, others to live and die in the precincts
of the great Sheikh's tomb.

Sheikh Abd el-Kader was born toward the close of the eleventh
century in Northern Persia. He settled, a theologian and an
ascetic, in Baghdad. Here he taught the doctrine that gave rise
to the sect that bears his name. Little he could have thought that
over his humble dust would rise the buildings of to-day, crowned
with their minarets and domes and clock-towers. It is a little
city in itself, for round the wide enclosed squares, in rooms
constructed in the walls, live the multitude of pilgrims, poor and
very devout. Their bodily wants are furnished from the funds
of the Sanctuary ; their spiritual needs by constant prayer, by
the comfort of the vicinity of so holy a shrine and by the presence
of a memory so precious.

The whole centre of the outer square of the Sanctuary is fenced
in, leaving only a wide way between the railings and the outer
walls. The enclosure thus formed is a slightly raised platform,
covered with matting and used as a place of prayer for the
concourse of pilgrims. It faces the Mosque and the tomb,
toward which, being in the direction of Mecca, the devout turn
their faces in prayer. At its western end the square opens out
spaciously to the south, but always surrounded by the many
rooms destined for the reception of the pilgrims. Each nation-
ality has a number of these habitations reserved for its own people.
A large fountain, protected from the sun's rays, stands in the
centre of the square and serves as the place of ablutions. In the
shade of the high walls here and there groups of small children,
boys and girls, natives of the country, were repeating their
lessons from the Koran, while all around the pilgrims went
about their affairs, praying or chatting, cooking or counting their
beads. And high above rose the minarets and the domes of the
clock-towers.

The great mosque which occupies the southern side of the
first square presents no architectural features of note and is
built of yellow brick. A series of high, closely barred arches
open on to the square and give light and air to the mosque.
From the door the extensive interior was visible, its walls
decorated in blue and white tiles. Around a second doorway
swarmed a crowd of pilgrims, deep in salutations of reverence,
for it gave entrance directly through the mosque to the tomb